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LAVATERA—SUTTON’S LOVELINESS 


SUTTON’S 


SEEDS 
bring England’s 
gorgeous flowers 

to America 





MEMoRY that lingers longest with 
A most world iravelers is the 
abundance of magnificent, fragrant 
flowers in England’s gardens. 


Now these exquisite blooms can be 
more than a mere memory. Sutton’s 
Seeds, the same as those planted year 
after year by England’s foremost 
gardeners, can be planted in your 
own American garden. 

Before offering selections to you, 
Sutton & Sons made extensive studies 
of soil and climatic conditions in this 
country. Oniy seeds that prove of 
highest quality and germination are 
forwarded, For this reason you may 
be sure that, with good soil and 
ordinary care, these descendants of 
generations of fine plants will re- 
produce true-to-type and size—just 
as you saw them in England. 

Sutton’s 1937 Amateur’s Guide in 
Horticulture and General Garden 
Seed Catalogue is now ready—list- 
ing the wide variety of Sutton’s 
Seeds you can obtain, with many 
helpful suggestions for the care and 
cultivation of your garden. 

This year Sutton’s offer the cata- 
logue and generous packets of these 
four favorites—all for $1: 
ANCHUSA, Sutton’s Annual Blue: pare 
blue flowers on slender stems. GOLETIA, 
Sutton’s Pink Pearl; compact habit: pale 
pink flowers, LAVATERA, Sutton’s Love- 
liness; glowing rose-pink flowers: bronze 
foliage. RUDBECKIA, Sutton’s Golden 
Sunset; deep yellow, chestnut-marked, 

Invaluable for cutting. 
THE CATALOGUE ALONE IS 35 CENTS 


Remit by international money-order to: 


SUTTON & SONS Lito. 
Dept. 11 Reading, England 


A comprehensive selection of Sutton’s 

Seeds is kept in stock by R. H. Macy & 

Co., Ine., 34th Street and Broadway, New 

York City, and by the Wayside Gardens, 
Mentor, Ohio. 


SUKTIONS 


SEEDS 


ENGLAND’S 


BEST 
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NEWSPAPERS placed against the window at night are useful in protect- 
ing plants from cold drafts. 


IF THE ground is open and not frozen too hard, lily bulbs and tulip bulbs 
may yet be planted. 


WIRE guards, burlap or brown paper around the trunks of young trees 
will keep rabbits and mice from feeding on the bark. 


NEVER apply water to house plants late in the afternoon. The foliage 
should not be wet when night comes on. 


THE FERTILIZING of house plants should be largely suspended in dull 
weather. 

EVERGREEN hedges pruned with flat tops are likely to be damaged if 
heavy, wet snow is permitted to collect on them. It is advisable to clear 
the snow away, but never when the plants are covered with ice. 

IT IS not too early to send for seed catalogues which are to come from 
abroad. Help the seedsmen by placing your orders early. 

TUBBED bay trees, box bushes and hydrangeas are best stored in a dark, 
cool, well-ventilated cellar that is frost proof. It is necessary to water 
them only occasionally. 

LILIES and other bulbs should now receive their Winter mulch. A light 
covering will be sufficient. 

GIVE the rose bed a mulch of manure, peat moss, buckwheat hulls, straw 
or evergreen boughs—whatever is preferred. 

VENTILATE coldframes in which pansies, English daisies, campanulas 
and other perennials are being wintered until the ground is thoroughly 
frozen. Then mulch lightly and replace the sash, covering it with straw 
mats for the rest of the Winter. 

THE STEMS of poinsettias and Euphorbia jacquineflora bleed when cut, 
but this bleeding may be stopped by dipping the ends of the stems into 
hot water for a few minutes or by burning them with a match. 

WATER should not be allowed to drip from the gutters into the perennial 
borders. Therefore, clean all rubbish from the drain spouts and save the 
perennials. 

THE LEAVES of foliage plants in the house, such as palms and rubber 
plants, should be scrubbed with a soap solution to free them of dust. 
Also, it is well to clean the pots of green alge. 

NEWLY planted evergreens should have the protection of a windbreak 
this Winter. Burlap stretched over stakes driven into the ground or an 
A-shaped barricade made of boards will serve the purpose. 

COLLECTED garden seeds keep particularly well in stout paper enve- 
lopes. If uniform envelopes are used, they may easily be marked and 
arranged alphabetically in boxes. 

MANY experts like to prune their grapevines at this season. The work may 
be done now as well as later. 

IF GERANIUMS are to bloom in the Winter, they must have a window 
which receives direct sunlight all day and where a day temperature of 
70 to 75 degrees may be obtained. Small pots give best results, and 
geraniums should not be overwatered. 
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“Do you plan to have a 
garden house ?”’ 


Thirteen complete working- 
drawings are included in 
“Gazebos and Garden Houses”’ 
by Edwin L. Howard. The de- 
signs range from a simple gate- 
way to a botanical studio. There 
are fourteen full page illustra- 
tions, in color, and seventeen 
pages of text, which you should 
own if you plan ever to build. 


Price, two dollars 


EDWIN L. HOWARD 
101 Park Avenue, New York City 
or your book-dealer 


CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 


We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





HE Massachusetts Horticultural Society administers a 

unique fund which was established by the late Albert C. 
Burrage, for ten years president of the society, some time be- 
fore his death. When Mr. Bur- 
rage established the fund, he 
stipulated that the income was 
to be used each year for a medal 
to be awarded to the resident of 
the state who most improves his 
house within that year by adding a porch overlooking his 
garden. 

Mr. Burrage had long preached the value of fresh air and 
sunshine and made many experiments to establish the impor- 
tance of glass which would not filter out the ultra-violet rays 
in sunshine. He first considered making the requirement that 
porches competing for his award should be exposed to sun- 
light a certain number of hours each day, but finally decided 
that this requirement would be too drastic. He hoped, how- 
ever, that sunlight would be considered in the building of 
porches whenever possible. 

The fact that the porch must overlook a garden gave justifi- 
cation to the administration of the fund by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, and this requirement is carefully kept in 
mind in making any award. 

The medal this year has been awarded to Mrs. Charles S. 
Jenney of 372 Warren Street, Brookline, Mass., for a very 


Gold Medal Award in 


a Unique Competition 


attractive stone porch from which the members of the family 
may look down upon a well-kept garden of excellent design. 
It is an open porch, to be covered with a canopy in the Sum- 
mer, this canopy being removed 
when Winter comes, in order 
that sunshine may be permitted 
to enter the rooms of the house 
freely. The illustration on this 
page shows the general construc- 
tion of the porch and its appearance in the Summer months. 
it was built last Spring and used for the first time the past 
season, being greatly enjoyed by all members of the family 
and admired by visitors. 


Coming Exhibitions in New York 


The Horticultural Society of New York has made arrange- 
ments to hold three Spring shows in New York City in 1937. 
The first will be the annual daffodil show, sponsored by the 
Westbury Horticultural Society; it will be held in the New 
York society's rooms on Madison Avenue, April 26 and 27. 

The second exhibition will be the annual tulip show, spon- 
sored by the Nassau County Horticultural Society, and will 
be held under the New York society's auspices at the American 
Museum of Natural History on May 14, 15 and 16. The 





A Gold Medal has been awarded to Mrs. Charles S. Jenney of Brookline, Mass., for a new porch which overlooks a garden. 
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American Rock Garden Society will also hold its annual meet- 
ing and exhibition at the same time. 

The third exhibition will be held at the Madison Avenue 
offices on June 9 and 10 and will consist of sweet peas and 
roses. This show will also be sponsored by the Nassau County 
Horticultural Society. 

The complete schedules for these exhibitions may be ob- 
tained from the secretary, Horticultural Society of New York, 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City. 





Pacific Coast Garden Club Activities 


Mrs. Harlow D. Phelps, president of the Arizona State 
Federation of Garden Clubs, reports particularly attractive 
plans for a program for the second Pacific Coast regional meet- 
ing, to be held in Phoenix, Ariz., March 11 to 14, at the 
Hotel Westward Ho. Successful adaptation to environment in 
horticultural practice will be emphasized. 

Mrs. Gross R. Scruggs of Dallas, Texas, president of the 
National Council, will be a guest speaker, presenting a message 
inspired by years of devotion to the spread of beauty in the 
country. Mrs. George K. Ford of San Francisco, chairman of 
the newly established branch of the National Program and 
Lecture Bureau Committee, will explain the services available 
through her office, offering to the Pacific coast region a wide 
range of program helps as well as qualified speakers to deal 
with the exceptional horticultural problems of this very varied 
section of our country. Miss Charlotte M. Hoak of Los An- 
geles will interpret the world zone planting maps with accom- 
panying horticultural lists. The presiding officer at all business 
meetings will be Mrs. Leonard B. Slosson, national vice- 
president and regional director, who has a clear perception of 
the needs in this great field of work. 

Oregon, through its president, Mrs. E. C. Dalton, an- 
nounces an excellent weekly radio program which centers in 
the State University and continues throughout the college 
year. The program consists of practical information concern- 
ing basic principles in garden design, materials, maintenance, 
and construction. 

The Pacific Coast Region has recently welcomed the Van- 
couver Island Rock and Alpine Garden Society of Victoria, 
B. C., to membership in the National Council. 

During October, the fifth Fall meeting of California Garden 
Clubs, Inc., was held at Santa Maria. The fourth annual 
convention of the Washington State Federation of Garden 
Clubs occurred in Seattle on September 29 and 30 with an 
attendance of 327 members. 

Already the states of the region have made their selection of 
endemic trees of which colored slides are being made as a gift 
to the National Council in accordance with a resolution at the 
first regional meeting. Collecting the slides was delegated to 
Mrs. First Johnson of Seattle. These slides will be shown at 
the regional meeting in Phoenix. 





Course for Judges and Exhibitors 


A course of lectures on “Artistic Flower Arrangement and 
Horticulture’ will be given in the Astor Gallery of The Wal- 
dorf Astoria, New York, N. Y., January 11 to 14. It is open 
tc all interested in flowers and will give a foundation of much 
value. Higher standards for flower shows are steadily increas- 
ing, due to the requirements of judges, and exhibitors must 
have knowledge of horticultural and artistic merit in order to 
meet these standards. 

Mr. John Taylor Arms, well-known etcher and popular 
lecturer, will speak on “Design in Flower Arrangement as 
Illustrated by Graphic Analysis of Flowers Already Ar- 
ranged."” Mr. Ugo Mochi, Italian sculptor and silhouette 
artist, will lecture on ‘‘Composition.’’ Mrs. Sarah Lockwood, 
antiquarian and writer, will talk on ‘Period in Design.’’ Mr. 
Montague Free of the Brooklyn Botanical Garden, will give 
directions for “‘Making and Interpreting a Schedule.” Mr. 
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Henry E. Downer, horticulturist of Vassar College and re- 
cently appointed director of the New York ‘“‘Herald- 
Tribune's” “‘Forum,”’ will discuss ‘““Judging Early Spring 
Bulbs.”” Mr. John Wister, secretary of The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, will interpret “Judging Summer and 
Fall Herbaceous Plants.” 

Reservations may be made at the office of the Federated 
Garden Clubs of New York, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
in care of Mrs. James H. S. Ellis. 


Dr. Finley to Talk at Wild Flower Meeting 


Dr. John H. Finley, author, educator and walking enthu- 
siast, will be the speaker at the annual meeting of the New 
England Wild Flower Preservation Society, to be held in 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, on January 12. Dr. Finley has 
made a hobby of walking for many years, has wandered over 
many lands and has become a philosopher of the out-of-doors. 
A few years ago he designed a medal which he awards to those 
who qualify by walking certain distances. This medal bears 
the figure of a walker and beneath it the legend, ‘‘a la Sainte 
Terre,”’ which is translated literally, “‘to the Holy Land,’’ but 
which Dr. Finley says he translates more freely to mean ‘‘to our 
better selves.”’ 

Since 1921 Dr. Finley has been an associate editor of the 
New York ‘“Times.”’ He is the author of many books, among 
them “A Pilgrim in Palestine.’” He has been president of the 
American Geographical Society and has received many honors 
in arts and letters, both in this country and abroad. 

The meeting of the wild flower society will open at ten- 
thirty in the morning with a business meeting, which will be 
followed by guessing contests with prizes. Luncheon will be 
served to those who made reservations in advance. Dr. Finley’s 
lecture may be heard at two o'clock and will be free both to 
members of the New England Wild Flower Preservation Soci- 
ety and the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. There will be 
a charge to non-members of the two societies. 





A New Kingdon Ward Expedition 


Captain Kingdon Ward will leave England at the end of 
1936 for the Chinese Himalaya to collect seeds in a botanically 
unexplored area, known to be rich in hardy plants. The plans 
for the expedition have the approval of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, the Natural History Museum and the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

More than 1,000 species of plants have been introduced 
into English and American gardens as a result of earlier 
Kingdon Ward expeditions. Captain Ward has made a study 
of the climatic zones of the United States and will endeavor to 
collect seeds of plants especially suitable for American gardens 
and likely to be hardy in one or other parts of the North 
American continent. 

Captain Kingdon Ward holds the Founder’s Medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society, the Victoria Medal of Honour 
and the Veitchian Medal of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
the Livingston Medal of the Royal Scottish Geographical 
Society, and the George Robert White Medal of Honor of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


Flower Seed Inspection in New York 


Beginning January 1, flower seeds offered for sale within 
New York State will be subject to the control which now 
applies to field and vegetable seeds. A new statute requires that 
the vendor, whose name and address must appear on each 
packet, must state the kind and variety of flower seed he places 
in the packet. It stipulates that all statements made in advertis- 
ing or on the packet must be truthful and provides penalties 
for misrepresentations. Full authority is given state officials to 
examine, analyze, and test any flower seeds offered for sale and 
to remove from sale all lots found unfit for seeding purposes. 
Trial grounds for growing seeds to maturity to determine 
trueness to name are also authorized. 





Being a Good Neighbor to the Birds 


Feeding stations, properly made, will 
keep them happy and close at hand 


\ X THEN severe weather conditions come, within a few 
hours the birds find themselves living in a different 
world. Their usual supply of food is cut off suddenly, 
and with no warning they find themselves facing starvation. 
When birds must seek a new supply of food, they look first in 
an accustomed environment, where their former supply was 
obtained. When shelters and feeding stations are prepared for 
them, they should be located in protected ravines and on hill- 
sides where they have found food and expect to find it again. 
Even though the shelter area is snow covered, the walls and 
fences should be weed and brush grown. 

If the food is placed in strange places not naturally fre- 
quented by birds, there is only a chance that they will find it 
before they succumb in a long and aimless search. The possi- 
bility that birds must be fed should be considered in advance 
and persons planning to do such work should become familiar 
with the areas where birds are known to live and with the 
opportunities for properly locating shelters that the birds will 
find with the least delay when the need comes. 

There are several considerations which should be taken into 
account when establishing shelters. They should be placed in 
a natural environment where the birds live, feed, and find 
shelter, and where they will continue to live even in the stress 
of Winter conditions which cut off their normal food supply. 
They should be located in a non-drifting area where they will 
not fill with driving snow and where the offered food will not 
be covered by subsequent snow. Areas should be accessible for 
attention so the shelters will not be neglected when an un- 
usual snowfall comes. They should also be located where there 
is reasonable safety from predatory enemies. 

Feeding shelters should be built in advance of need and 
made attractive so that the birds will come to them before the 
arrival of Winter conditions makes their use a necessity. 
Large amounts of food need not be placed in the shelters in 
advance to be eaten before it is needed, or to be taken by 
squirrels and mice. The birds can be attracted to shelters by 
merely providing weeds, sheaf grain, chaff, gravel and dust. 

Shelters are best placed not too near buildings where 
there is cover for cats to creep up on the birds. Neither 
should they be so enclosed as to act as a trap when any 
predatory animal approaches. More than one opening 
should be provided so that the birds will have a quick ave- 
nue of escape. Wherever placed, the food will attract mice, 
and the shelter will soon be known as a good hunting place 
for mice by cats, foxes, owls, and all other enemies of birds, 
and when hunting for mice, they are a danger to birds. The 
caution about not placing shelters where predators can ap- 
proach unobserved should be applied in the woods and 
fields, as well as about buildings. 

Evergreen brush is the most convenient covering material 
for shelters, but other materials should be used with it for 
the purpose of more quickly attracting the attention of 
birds seeking for food. Grain bound in sheaves is useful to 
weave into an underthatch. If this is done so that the grain 
heads hang down, a food supply that can never be covered 
with snow is provided. 

Weeds supply a large part of the natural Winter food of 
birds and are a favorable cover Winter or Summer. The 
seeds, seed pods and finer leaves are eaten, and when weeds 
are gathered and stored to preserve these parts, they make 
the most valuable material for Winter shelters that can be 
obtained. If possible, they should be gathered when the seed 





Editor’s Note—Most of the material in this article has been taken from 
bulletins issued by the Massachusetts Department of Conservation, and 
particularly from “‘Winter Feeding Shelters for Game Birds.”’ 


is ripening and tied near the stem ends to allow the bunched 
tops to spread out freely. They can be used in shelters as an 
underthatch, hung from the thatch poles or woven into low 
tree shelters. Hay chaff, if available, always contains grass and 
weed seeds, which are good food. Sunflowers are easily grown 
and make excellent food for birds. For Winter feeding the 
seed heads should be gathered, dried and stored until needed, 
when they can be hung in the shelters. Where the law will 
permit it, corn stover is excellent shelter material. It should be 
cut and dried with the ears on and then placed on thatch poles 
with the ears pulled down within reach of the birds and partly 
husked. 

Cattail flags cut green and dried make good shelter cover 
material, but have no food value. Blue joint and sedge grass 
supply useful material for the same purpose. In a section where 
evergreens are scarce, deciduous brush, cut before the leaves 
ripen and immediately built into shelters, makes good cover, 
particularly if an underthatch is made of weeds or grain. 
When covering material is not collected and stored for Winter 
and there is need of haste in preparing temporary shelters, 
grain sacks are useful for spreading over the shelter poles. 

Gravel is necessary and should be placed in all covers. 
When covers are built early, gravel should be placed in them 
when built, even if food is not, for when the birds have located 
the gravel, they will go to it regularly and will quickly find 
the food when that is placed there. Loam for dusting should 
also be placed in the early-built covers. When birds learn they 
can find a dust bath, they will go to it regularly. 

Attraction trails to guide the birds to feeding shelters, or 
any unusual supply of food, should be provided. When snow 
is on the ground, a thin trail of hay chaff can be quickly laid 
down and is effective. When there is no snow, fences, stone 
walls, or suitable low shrubs can be used to support wisps of 
hay, weeds, straw or grain. Small bunches of weeds or grain 
woven into the wires or rails of a fence, or tied to low bushes 





A lean-to shelter, constructed of poles laid fan-wise against a header pole, and 
covered with evergreen boughs, ts a very satisfactory feeding station for birds. 
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or stakes set in a field or pasture, if properly placed, will not 
be covered when snow comes. 

It is helpful if birds can be induced to regularly visit feed- 
ing stations before severe Winter weather sets in. If this can 
be accomplished, the shelter will be more valuable when snow 
comes. For this reason the location of a shelter should be care- 
fully considered. It is best that a site in or near a natural cover 
for birds, and well within their range in search for food, be 
chosen. They will follow weed-grown walls and fences, 
search stubble fields, grass-grown runs and swamps, explore 
bare wind-blown ground, and naked banks made by road 
cuts, gravel pits and stream wash. They invariably find the 
open spaces where the snow is melted by the action of a 
flowing stream, and the water has preserved the green grass 
and aquatic vegetation. If the shelter is properly located, 
which means in an area where birds naturally range in search 
of cover or food, they will find it, learn its purpose and come 
back to it in time of need. 

When a shelter has proved to be properly located, it should 
be made permanent and its value increased by plantings of 
berried shrubs and trees. The mountain ash provides berries 





The desert holly has the color of silver, producing an unusual effect 
when made into Christmas wreaths. 


during the Fall and early part of the Winter. All the thorns 
provide attractive fruits. The hawthorn, buckthorn and 
Washington thorn retain theirs all through the Winter, but 
the cockspur thorn drops its fruit in the Fall. The high-bush 
cranberry holds its bright red berries high above the snow. 
The coralberries and the barberries not only provide fruits 
but also form a cover which attracts birds. 

Since the main purpose of a shelter is to protect food, grit 
and dust, it need not be large or elaborate. In fact, large shel- 
ters may be more dangerous as traps that will benefit maraud- 
ing vermin. The details and style of construction are unim- 
portant. The location and attractiveness, to the birds, will 
determine the usefulness of the shelter. 

One of the simplest of all shelters is made by selecting a low- 
branched evergreen tree at the edge of a clearing, facing the sun, 
and if possible on a southerly slope. On the south side, which is 
to be opened, bend the branches upward and support with 
crotched stakes and cross sticks. When the snow comes the 
upper branches will be weighted down and rest on the sup- 
ported branches, forming a thick cover. The unsupported 
branches on the other side will bend to the ground and enclose 
the feeding area. Such a shelter can be improved if partly pre- 
pared in advance by weaving weeds or grain sheaves in the lower 
branches and on the sides to keep out the driving snow. 
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A boulder or ledge with an opening to the south can be made 
into a very satisfactory shelter. A lean-to made of poles can be 
built to protect the front and sides and as in other shelters an 
underthatch of weeds or grain sheaves should be hung inside. 

One of the most satisfactory of all shelters, and one which 
can be adapted to any location, is the pole lean-to. Two low- 
branched trees can be utilized, or two crotched poles can be set 
firmingly to support the header pole. The rafter poles rest on 
the header pole with the other ends spread out fan-like as they 
rest on the ground and form a partial enclosure. To complete 
the shelter the poles are piled with evergreen branches and 
underthatched with weeds, sheaf grain or fodder. 

Many foods can be supplied to the birds to better advantage 
if placed in a feeding basket. A satisfactory basket is made of 
a cylinder of one-and-one-fourth-inch poultry wire, which is 
wired together on the sides and drawn in at the bottom. Such 
a basket can be suspended in shelters or fastened to trees and 
ear corn, bread or grain cake placed in it. 

Small grains offer difficulties in feeding by falling to the 
ground, where they are covered by drifting snow. They can be 
used to better advantage if mixed with melted tallow, which 
acts as a binder, and pressed into cakes. The cakes can then be 
suspended by wires or placed in wire baskets or similar 
containers. 


Christmas Puddings for Chickadees 


DELIGHTFUL Christmas gift to a shut-in, a child or 

indeed any bird lover is a bird pudding in a cocoanut 
shell. To prepare the cocoanut get a five-cent size and make a 
hole at one side large enough for the birds to get inside, per- 
haps about an inch and three-quarters in diameter. Mark the 
hole and outline it with nail holes, then cut out with a jack- 
knife. At the top use a good-sized screw, or thread the string 
or wire through holes made with a nail. 

Fill the shell to overflowing with the pudding and decorate 
with a few sprigs of evergreen tied with a branch of red bar- 
berries and some silver fringe. This makes it look festive. A 
wire will not be chewed by squirrels as string often is, and 
raffia is stouter than cotton string. 

For the pudding it is well to leave out coarse grains that 
draw sparrows and starlings. Chickadees will like this mix- 
ture: Fry out a pound of suet cut in small pieces. When 
browned, add one pound of sunflower seeds, one-half cupful 
of coarse cornmeal, one cupful American oatmeal, one-half 
cupful chopped raw peanuts, one-half cupful coarse bran, if 
you have it, and one-half cupful granulated sugar. 

This will fill three small cocoanuts. Cram the cocoanuts to 
overflowing while the mixture is hot. A few seeds sticking on 
the outside will be all the better. The shell is now ready to 
hang near a window, making sure the entrance hole is where 
one can see the birds enter. The birds will completely clean 
out the cocoanut and will even visit a window in the third 
story of a city apartment house. These puddings also find 
ready buyers at Christmas sales. 

—A,. C. Covell. 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 


The Silver-Like Desert Holly 


HRISTMAS on the desert! Far seems the desert from 
pine and hemlock and the spicy evergreens which we asso- 
ciate with the holiday season. Yet desert dwellers have a holly 
even lovelier than the more common kind, with delicate silvery 
leaves, shaped like the true holly leaf, but in miniature. The 
tiny berries are dark, but the holly is frequently combined with 
the red berries of the desert mistletoe.  ° 
Atriplex hymenelytra is the botanical name of the desert 
holly, and it is sometimes called saltbush, as the felted white 
leaves are quite salty to the taste. It grows on the Mojave and 
Colorado deserts, and eastward to Utah and Arizona, and was 
first described from specimens collected by Arthur Schott, of the 
Mexican Boundary Survey. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 











T MAKES me happy to see the florists’ shops filled with 
azaleas again at the Christmas season. I know of no plant 
which is more nearly the perfect holiday gift. Some florists 
tell their customers to throw away their azaleas after they have 
bloomed, but there is no good reason for giving such advice. 
If the plants are properly handled, they can be kept growing 
on for years, blooming freely and gloriously each Winter. 
Years ago, azaleas were even more abundant and considerably 
cheaper than they are now. Great quantities were imported 
from Belgium and Holland every year and were distributed 
to the florists throughout the country. Then the Government 
clamped on an embargo which prevented their importation, 
and for a long time they were almost out of the market. This 
embargo was considered a great hardship at the time, as indeed 
it was, but in the end it seems to have worked out to the 
advantage of American growers, if not to that of the con- 
sumer, for the demand is now being met wholly by home- 
grown plants. 

There are two requirements to have in mind when growing 
azaleas. One is that they must be kept fairly cool, and the 
other is that they must have an abundance of water, although 
not enough to stand in the saucers. Because they are large 
plants, the pots are often set in jardinieres, and then trouble 
may result from the accumulation of water in the bottom of 
this receptacle. It is a wise plan to set the pot on an upturned 
saucer or to elevate it slightly on two small blocks. 

The plants may become too large for convenient handling 
as time goes on, but there is no reason why they should not 
be cut back hard if this work is done immediately after their 
flowering season. The importance of doing the work at that 
time will be understood when the fact is mentioned that the 
plants begin to make their buds almost immediately, about a 
year being required for them to mature. 


SOMEWHAT similar cycle exists as respects cyclamen. A 
dozen years ago, they were among the most popular of 
all holiday plants. Then a certain mite, very difficult to con- 


trol, gradually invaded the greenhouses, and many growers 
were compelled to give up cyclamen culture entirely. The 
number of plants available diminished and prices increased. 
Thus the cyclamen lost some of its holiday popularity. Now, 
however, this plant is back again in all its glory and in ever- 
increasing numbers. I understand that this is because the mite 
has disappeared in greenhouses where cyclamens have not been 
grown over a term of years. 

It is true that the cyclamen is not as satisfactory a perma- 
nent house plant as is the azalea, but it will keep in flower for 
a long time if care is taken to purchase plants containing many 
buds. It is a common practice to discard cyclamens after they 
have bloomed, but they can be carried over and made to flower 
the second year with a little care. The second season's flowers 
are nearly always smaller than those produced the first year, 
but they are likely to appear in even greater numbers. Alto- 
gether, I find the cyclamen a very satisfactory holiday gift— 
one which is certain to be appreciated if the color which is 
chosen appeals to the recipient. One should know something 
about his friend’s color tastes before selecting a plant. 


ALANCHOES have been making their way in the trade 
for two or three years and are now among the many 
plants offered at the Christmas season. They are not difficult 
to grow and make reasonably good house plants, at least tem- 
porarily, but the brick-red color of the flowers is a little diffi- 
cult to harmonize with other flowering plants which may 
have a place in the window garden. 

Still, the kalanchoe is not to be overlooked in any list of 
Christmas offerings, any more than is the dainty little Saint- 
paulia, sometimes called the African violet. This plant has 
been known for many years but never became popular until 
such improved forms as Blue Boy began to appear. I have 
found it to be an erratic subject, though, and rather difficult to 
keep alive for many months. It needs plenty of water, but the 
greatest care must be taken not to get moisture on the foliage. 

There is one place, however, where the Saintpaulia will 





The garden of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Kelly of Lansdowne, Pa., has been awarded a garden 
certificate by The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 
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thrive extremely well and that is in a terrarium, and, inci- 
dentally, terrariums are first-rate holiday gifts for persons who 
are interested in plants but have only a small amount of time 
to give them. A terrarium is a constant joy to apartment 
dwellers, for it is always at hand with its suggestion of woods 
and meadows, and yet demands almost no attention. 


HE Jerusalem cherry is also sometimes disappointing, but 

only, as a rule, when it is affected by escaping gas. The 
Jerusalem cherry will reveal the presence of gas in a living 
room as promptly and as certainly as a canary will indicate its 
presence in a mine. The result will be the same in each case. 
Both the plant and the canary will die. 

Apart from its susceptibility to gas poisoning, the Jerusa- 
lem cherry is a very satisfactory plant, keeping both its fruit 
and its leaves for a long time. It is very cheerful in any room, 
and it is cheap. Its cheapness, however, is not due to inferior- 
ity but rather to the fact, I suppose, that it can be raised with 
very little effort and expense. As a matter of fact, any amateur 
can grow as many Jerusalem cherries as he may like by plant- 
ing the seed in boxes in the house in February or March, 
handling the young plants just as he would handle tomato 
plants. For that matter, Jerusalem cherries can be carried over 
from one year to another, although that plan is not often 
adopted, because of the ease and simplicity with which new 
plants may be grown from seed. What has been said about 
cherries applies also to ornamental pepper plants, which are in 
favor this season, as they have been for several years past, and 
are also very inexpensive. 


O MY mind, there are few more satisfactory house plants 
than the dwarf oranges usually to be found in florists’ 
stores at this season. They may require more space than is 
available in small apartments, but they are very attractive with 
their glossy green leaves and highly colored fruits. If the room 
is too warm or too dry and if the plant is not overwatered or 
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The Serbian Spruce seems likely to become an excellent ornamental 
tree for American estates. 
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in too large a pot, the oranges are likely to remain for almost 
a year. Sometimes, the plants bloom, too, and then fruit and 
flowers will be found growing together—a happy combina- 
tion. The ponderosa lemon used to be a good house plant but 
somehow seems to be entirely out of the market now. 


HE heather of the florists is not, of course, the true heather 

of Scotland, Calluna vulgaris. As a matter of fact, it is not 
a heather at all, but an erica, or heath. Nevertheless, its resem- 
blance to the heather is near enough to give it a sentimental 
appeal, and it makes an acceptable holiday gift. Incidentally, 
it is not very reliable and if the room in which it grows is very 
dry or if too little water is given—or, for that matter, too 
much—the flowers are likely to drop quickly. 

Of course, there are many other plants which may be used 
for Christmas gifts, although they may be considered of 
minor importance. It seems to me, though, that it would be 
difficult to find a better remembrance than an attractive bowl 
filled with lilies-of-the-valley just ready to bloom. Flowers 
may be forced at home or bought in the florists’ stores. For 
that matter, paper-white narcissi and other bulbous plants are 
also to be considered as gifts which are certain to please flower 
lovers who are forced to live in narrow quarters, where win- 
dow gardens of the usual type cannot be enjoyed. 


Bip are few sections of the country where more beauti- 
ful suburban gardens may be found than in the region just 
outside of Philadelphia. It seems to me that the garden com- 
mittee of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society must spend 
many delightful hours in its visits to these gardens, although 
it must have difficulty in selecting those to which awards shall 
be made. I am glad to have an opportunity to show an illus- 
tration of a garden for which a certificate was awarded this 
year. It is the garden of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Kelly in 
Lansdowne. This picture, however, shows only one section of 
the garden, which has been laid out with great skill and with 
many individual features, one of which, a pool garden, adjoins 
the garden shown in the illustration on the previous page. 


A Recommended Spruce 


B Ssin Serbian spruce, Picea omorika, is one of the best of the 
conifers, being an excellent ornamental tree as well as 
adapted to forest use. This species is a native of Jugo-Slavia, 
where it is found in a small area in the mountains. It was in- 
troduced for cultivation in 1884 and, according to Balfour, 
“Conifers of Scotland” in the reports of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, 1932, ‘‘there is no more satisfactory tree among 
the recently introduced species. Its hardiness and habit of 
short branches and narrow trunk render it a suitable species 
for forestry planting.” 

Not only do I want to stress its value as a forest conifer, 
but also that it makes an outstanding spruce for ornamen- 
tal purposes. There are no limits to its use for mass effects as 
well as for mixed groups, or as specimens. It is excellent in 
growth, of slender pyramidal habit and brilliant in color. It is 
dark green below with the ends of the drooping branches 
turned upwards toward the silvery striped foliage above, mak- 
ing it the most beautiful of the spruces. 

Hardiness and adaptability to our climate have been tested 
to the full satisfaction of several parks and arboretums in the 
eastern United States where some handsome trees have been 
growing for the past ten to 20 years. Some of these have 
reached a height of 35 feet and over. So far no disease or insect 
pests have bothered this tree. It can safely be recommended as 
a fast grower in diverse situations. It is not particular about 
soil conditions, but does thrive best in moist and medium 
heavy loams. Dry soils and abrupt changes in temperature may 
influence its speed of growth, but seem not to be harmful in 
other respects. 


—Max A. Nagler. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Now Comes a Flood of New Books 


Here are suggestions for holiday gifts 
which should solve garden lovers’ problems 


MPROVED business conditions have brought a flood of new 
if books about gardens and garden making. Many persons 
find that good books help to solve their problems when 
they are considering gifts for garden-loving friends. Not for 
years has there been so wide and comprehensive a list of new 
titles from which to make a selection. The quality is high, too, 
and some of the year’s new books are outstanding. 


New Book About House Plants 


“Grow Them Indoors,” by Allen H. Wood, Jr. Published by Hale, Cush- 
man % Flint, Boston, Mass. Price $1.75. 


When an amateur writes a book for other amateurs, it is 
not necessarily amateurish. The chances are, however, that it 
will present its information in language which is easier for the 
novice to understand than is the scientific verbiage of a trained 
expert. This is preliminary to saying that Mr. Wood’s new 
book is written in the vernacular of the layman although 
covering a wide range of cultural material. 

Mr. Wood is entirely up to date, for he discusses at some 
length the experiments made by Dr. Linus Jones at the Massa- 
chusetts State College to prove that glazed or other non- 
porous containers may be as satisfactory as ordinary clay 
pots, if not, indeed, more beneficial to plants. He shows his 
knowledge of many housewives’ experiences when he says: 


Florists often dress potted plants in paper pants, which temporarily hide 
the stained nakedness, but the crepe paper soon becomes torn and spotted and 
an unmitigated nuisance. The only thing to do is to keep the clay clean by a 
good scrubbing. A stiff brush is necessary—and a little patience. Stubborn 
cases relent when washed with a solution consisting of one-half pint of house- 
hold ammonia and one-half ounce of copper carbonate in five gallons of water. 
The pots are to be rinsed in clean water after being scrubbed. 


The author seems to have a passion for clean new pots 
and fails to state the ordinary conclusion that old pots grow 
better plants than those which are new, and that a 24-hour 
soaking is almost imperative if new pots are to be used. 

It is pointed out that potted plants plunged in the garden 
when Spring comes should have some coal ashes or gravel 
under them. Gardeners who have not practiced this plan 
have found the roots of their plants growing through into 
the ground underneath or earthworms crawling up through 
the hole in the bottom. Of course, the more delicate plants, 
like the Saintpaulias, must not be set outside. Most other 
kinds like a little shade when in the garden, but cacti may 
be given full sunlight. 

Mr. Wood finds that many house plants fail to bloom 
because their containers are too large, pointing out that the 
amaryllis, clivia, agapanthus, sansevieria and crassula do 
best when pot bound. It seems to the reviewer that the san- 
sevieria and the crassula, however, can hardly be placed 
among flowering plants. They flower sometimes, to be sure, 
but they are grown as a rule for their ornamental foliage, 
Repotting is recommended every two or three years but not 
oftener. The necessity of taking house plants indoors early 
so that they may become accustomed to interior tempera- 
tures before cold weather sets in is justly emphasized, as is 
the fact that most plants require a certain amount of fresh 
air throughout the Winter. 

A complete chapter is devoted to cacti and succulents. 
This is perhaps one of the most valuable chapters in the 
book. Many vines not commonly grown indoors are cred- 
ited with being satisfactory house plants. Some of them, 
however, are certainly much more likely to give good results 
in the conservatory than in the living room; the Passion 
flower, for example, as well as Gloriosa and the calico 
flower, Aristolochia elegans. The better known house 
plants are discussed at some length, but the author evi- 
dently takes delight in those which are not so well known 


and tells how to grow the various flesh-eating plants, sun- 
dews, Venus’ fly-trap and the like. 

Finally, there is a brief chapter on insect and fungus dis- 
eases and a unique chart giving a long list of house plants with 
their colors, which should be useful for making up a window 
garden where decorative effects are kept in mind. There is a 
very complete index, and the book is embellished with rather 
unusual illustrations, some halftones and some line cuts. 


The World's Roses in Color 


“Roses of the World,’’ by J. Horace McFarland. Published by Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston. Price $3.75. 


It is difficult to visualize roses from catalogue descriptions. 
One needs to see them portrayed in actual color in order to 
determine just how they look. Dr. McFarland recognized this 
fact and has prepared a book which is filled with colored por- 
traits of rose varieties, some old and many new. It so happened 
that he had control of more color plates dealing with roses 
than anyone else in the country. That fact simplified his task. 
And as a rosarian of note and editor of the Rose Annual, he 
possessed the necessary knowledge for assembling the material 
in such a way as to make it serve rose-grower amateurs to the 
best advantage. 

This is more than a picture book, however. Besides a de- 
scription of each rose illustrated, there are many comments on 
the origin and development of the different varieties, as well 
as chapters on the planting and care of roses in Summer and 
Winter. 

Dr. McFarland has adopted the unique plan of using large 
type for describing such roses as are accompanied by pictures 
and small type for those not illustrated. Readers will discover 





The ornithogalum is recommended in Allen H. Wood's new book as a 
satisfactory house plant. 
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that this plan has distinct merits. Of course, all readers will 
not agree with all of Dr. McFarland’s opinions, but his posi- 
tion has made it possible for him to get reports from all parts 
of the country, for which reason his reports on the various 
roses discussed are more or less composite in their character. 
In any event, it is a pleasure to thumb this book, if only for 
the charm of the illustrations. 


California Plants for Every Garden 


“Hardy Californians’ by Lester Rowntree. Published by The Macmillan 
Co., New York, N. Y. Price $3.50. 


Within the bounds of California there exists a wealth of 
plant material which is little known to gardeners, but much of 
which offers a rich reward if properly grown. To the surprise 
of many Easterners most of these plants are hardy. Only in a 
small portion of Southern California is to be found the semi- 
tropical climate which has been so much advertised. In fact, 
within the state there is the greatest diversity of climates. 
There are high mountain peaks where the temperatures corre- 
spond to those of the Hudson Bay region. Then there is Death 
Valley, where the temperatures reach almost unbelievable 
heights. In the length and breadth of this great state there are 
not only these two extremes, but low mountains, hills, river 
valleys and a long seacoast which offer a range of habitats for 
a varied flora. 

Mrs. Rowntree is particularly fitted to describe the plant 
treasures in which this vast territory abounds. She has gar- 
dened since childhood, part of which was spent in England 
and part in California. Later she grew a garden on the Eastern 
Seaboard. Always the wild flowers of California have held a 
fascination for her, and when she again made her home in that 
state some years ago, she began a series of explorations that has 
led her to the tops of its highest mountains, to its deserts, to 
the islands along the coast.and to all that diversified region 
which lies between. She has made these visits, not once, but 
many times. She has collected thousands of plants and seeds of 
hundreds of species and has returned to experiment with 
growing them in her garden. She has an intimate knowledge 
of every one of the hardy Californians which she describes. 
She knows them not only in their native haunts, but their 
reactions in the garden and their responses to cultivation. 

Mrs. Rowntree has not written a handbook of California 
wild flowers. She takes her reader ‘‘on top of the world,” as 
she so aptly describes the high mountain peaks, and there in- 
troduces him to the alpines of California. “Coming down the 
mountain—at timber line,’’ there is the same sort of introduc- 
tion to the plants to be found there. On down the mountain, 
there are alpine meadows and at a somewhat lower level the 
region where rivers and forests begin, each with its distinctive 
flora. Not only does Mrs. Rowntree knowingly describe these 
California alpines and their culture in gardens, but she imparts 
a vision of the grandeur of 
these rugged, lofty places. 

Pleasant explorations of 
the scenes and wild flowers of 
other sections of this huge 
state are in store for the 
reader. Not all the descriptions 
of species, however, are in rela- 
tion to habitats. Chapters are 
devoted to the buckwheats, 
the pentstemons, the lupins 
and the violas, many species of 
which are California natives. 
Wild bulbs receive an equal 
attention. 

Mrs. Rowntree’s descrip- 
tions are vivid; the book is 
well illustrated by photo- , 
graphs of many species in their 
native habitats, all taken by 
the author in her wanderings. 
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Lewisia rediviva is recommended by Lester Rowntree as a good plant 
for rock gardens. 
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A Witty, Amusing Gardening Book 


‘Adam's Profession:and Its Conquest by Eve’’ by Julian R. Meade. Pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green and Co., New York. Price $2.50. 


Even the title of this book risks the ire of the many gar- 
deners belonging to Eve’s so-called weaker sex. Many of the 
ladies are going to maintain, no doubt, that Eve was the first 
gardener and not her consort Adam. Be that as it may, how- 
ever, the gardener who cannot laugh at her own foibles had 
best read no further than the title of Mr. Meade’s book. He 
pokes much good-natured fun at the gardening ladies. 

While this is a book ‘‘about gardening,”’ it is not in the 
technical sense a ‘garden book.”’ It is rather an amusing narra- 
tive for which the Meade family garden serves as a setting. 
The Meades, mother, father and son are all gardeners, with 
‘the garden, like Gaul, divided into three parts.”’ 

Friends and neighbors enter the scene during the entire gar- 
dening year, which begins with studying the catalogues in 
Winter and continues into Autumn, and contribute helpful 
horticultural information, or show their utter lack of knowl- 
edge, as is the way with garden visitors everywhere. While one 
will doubtless be amused at Mrs. Tutwiler, the local garden- 
ing authority (by her own admission), she does utter words 
of gardening wisdom. Gardeners will encounter many of their 
plant friends and those in the North will envy this Virginia 
gardener many sorts which are not hardy where the climate is 


‘colder. On the other hand, the same gardeners will feel a 


kindly sympathy for the author, who discovered Daphne 
cneorum for the first time at the 1936 National Flower Show 
in Baltimore, fell in love with it, as who would not, and now 
finds it temperamental in his garden. 

A visit to Magnolia Gardens and others in the vicinity of 
Charleston, S. C., is vividly reported and full of human inter- 
est. In fact, the whole of this volume is an entertaining, but 
at the same time informative mixture of personalities and gar- 
dening information, written by a man who loves his garden 
and writes about it with sympathy and feeling. It is a witty 
and charming book for the gardener’s lighter moments, with 
doses of information for good measure. 


An Attractive and Useful Notebook 


“‘My Garden Notebook,”’ arranged by Eleanour Sinclair Rohde. Published 
by My Garden, 34 Southampton St., Strand, London, England. Price 6/. 


“Those elusive notes!’’ is the phrase with which Miss 
Rohde opens the introduction to her latest volume, which is 
just what the title indicates, a notebook. It seems that garden- 
ers, in common with most other mortals, have the habit of 
misplacing or losing their precious notes, and this is a neatly 
bound book which is suggested as a safe place to harbor all the 
valuable bits of information gathered from here and there. 

The 150 pages in the book are headed by 12 different topics, 
such as ““Trees and Shrubs,”’ ‘‘Bulbs,’’ ‘““Water and Waterside 
Plants,’’ and ‘‘Plants I Have 
Promised,’’ the only one 
which is at all unusual, being 
“Garden Thoughts and Mem- 
ories.”” The creamy paper is 
printed in dark green ink and 
each page bears not only the 
heading, but a neat border, 
reproduced from an Eliza- 
bethan garden book, and an 
apt quotation in small type at 
the bottom. These bits of gar- 
den or nature poetry, quaint 
observations from the old 
herbals, and ancient proverbs, 
together with the woodcut 
illustrations, are intriguing 
accents in what would other- 
wise be a collection of blank 
pages—at least, until the gar- 
dener fills them. 








Chemists Make War on Weeds 


Come to the aid of the garden maker 
with new chemical combinations 


EEDS that grow outside of the cultivated garden are 
among the most discouraging pests with which ama- 


teurs and professionals have to contend. From the 
poison ivy along the wall, and the knotweed in the driveway, 
to the chick weed in the lawn, it is a continuous fight to keep the 
grounds clean. By nature, most weeds are hardy, vigorous 
growers, and it takes perseverance and work to keep them under 
control. In the search for an easy way to get the best of these 
pests, many different kinds of materials have been used. 

As many of the experiences with chemicals and caustic 
materials have ended so disastrously, most persons called upon 
to recommend such treatments are naturally very cautious. 
Certainly if a material had been discovered which was easy to 
apply, inexpensive to buy, and effective in operation, it would 
be in universal use. And so, the first and last recommendation 
in the use of any really effective plant destroyer should be, 
“Be careful.” Any material that will kill one plant will at 
least severely injure another. Weather at the time of treatment 
and afterwards has much to do with the effectiveness of most 
materials. The time and the method of application and other 
factors further complicate matters and make it difficult to give 
directions that the average amateur can successfully follow. 


Sodium Chlorate Tops the List 
ROBABLY the most effective and the most widely used 


herbicide is sodium chlorate. It is a caustic material, highly 
inflammable when dried on organic matter, and difficult to ob- 
tain, especially in small quantities. A number of the commercial 
weed-killers contain this chemical in combination with other 
materials to make it less dangerous to handle. The three most 
common methods of use are: (1) For killing of foliage, one 
pound of the chemical to a gallon of water is applied thor- 
oughly to leaf surfaces by a sprayer or sprinkler. This solution 
will kill all vegetation it hits, and is particularly useful on 
poison ivy. (2) For killing plants through the roots, about 
one-half pound of dry sodium chlorate is scattered over 100 
square feet of soil. It should be mixed with an equal amount 
of sand for even distribution. Such an application renders the 
soil more or less sterile for about six months. Care should be 
exercised as to where surface water from a treated area may 
drain. This treatment is particularly useful on tennis courts, 
driveways, and paths. (3) For killing weeds in the lawn, one 
and one-half ounces of sodium chlorate to one gallon of water 
is applied in a fine spray at the rate of one gallon to 100 
square feet. The grass will be discolored temporarily. 

Sodium arsenite is a deadly poisonous material, difficult to 
obtain, and more lasting in effect because it is insoluble. A few 
commercial weed-killers contain this chemical and directions 
should be carefully followed. 

Common salt, which is known to the chemists as sodium 
chloride, must be used in large quantities as it is comparatively 
ineffective. As a spray, dissolve three pounds of salt in a gallon 
of water and cover the leaves thoroughly. It is sometimes effec- 
tive when spread over the ground around plants. 

A variety of oils, old engine oil, fuel oil, or range oil can 
be used to kill weeds, when mixed together or each separately. 
They should be applied with a sprayer or sprinkler. There is 
considerable variation in results produced by different grades 
of oils, and also a variation in the resistance of different weeds. 

The greatest amount of publicity as a lawn weed-killer has 
been given to ammonium sulphate because of the fact that 
after it has performed its duty in that capacity it supplies 
nitrogen, which stimulates the grass. Repeated applications 
will acidify the soil and for a time word was broadcast that 
this would discourage the weeds. It was soon discovered, 


however, that most of the weeds were just as tolerant of the 
acid conditions as the grass, with the exception of the bents, 
which are not common on the average lawn. This material is 
a common and valuable nitrogenous fertilizer, especially rec- 
ommended for lawns at the rate of five to ten pounds per 
1,000 square feet. Because of the danger from burning, it 
must be handled carefully, and should preferably be mixed 
with loam when applied to a lawn. If desired to kill the tops 
of lawn weeds, apply as a fine dust when the dew is on them. 
The grass will probably be browned even if the lawn is 
watered about 36 hours after the application is made, as 
directions state. For this purpose, about ten pounds per 1,000 
square feet should be used, and applied as evenly as possible. 
Clover will also be affected by the treatment. 


Iron Sulphate as a Plant-Killer 


RON sulphate is known as a selective plant-killer because it 
is especially poisonous to some plants and comparatively 
harmless to others. It is used in most of the more mild lawn 
weed-killers. Its effectiveness depends to a great extent on the 
kind of plant and the weather conditions at the time of appli- 
cation. It is inexpensive. It also stains many objects, and must 
be handled with care. As it is most effective when the air is 
humid, it should be sprayed carefully in a fine mist on a quiet, 
cloudy day. For dandelions and other lawn weeds, two 
pounds of dry iron sulphate to a gallon of water should be 
used over about 400 square feet. From three to five weekly 
applications should be made, beginning soon after growth 
starts in the Spring. About two days after the lawn has been 
mowed is the best time to spray with this material. The grass 
will be blackened after each application but should soon re- 
cover, especially if the lawn has been properly fertilized. After 
treatment, the lawn should be scratched up with an iron rake, 
or top-dressed with a little good loam and reseeded. This mate- 
rial is probably the most satisfactory for the average person to 
use, although be forewarned that the lawn will look sick dur- 
ing the month or so of treatment, and remember that it is also 
injurious to clover. 
Recent publications have made mention of lead arsenate as 
a lawn weed-killer, especially as preventing the germination 
of weed seeds. Continued experiments do not show that this 
material is of great value for this purpose. Used at the rate of 
five to eight pounds per 1,000 square feet, it controls quite 
effectively the white grub of the June bug, that delicious 
morsel for which Mr. and Mrs. Skunk dig. It also kills the 
earthworms, which are responsible for the mounds of soil 
scattered over the lawn. 


Other Materials and Methods 


OPPER sulphate, sulphuric acid, zinc sulphate, carbon 
bisulphide, cyanamid, and other materials can also be used 
as herbicides and are effective if properly used. 

The best treatment to obtain a satisfactory lawn, however, 
is to begin with a good soil and to continue with a proper 
fertilizing program. For the average lawn it is recommended 
that first the soil be brought up to a slightly acid condition, 
pH 6.0, unless bent or fescue grasses are to predominate. 
Then, 30 pounds of a high-grade lawn fertilizer, or a mixture 
of 20 pounds of cottonseed meal and 10 pounds of a 5-8-7 
chemical fertilizer per 1,000 square feet, should be broadcast 
evenly about mid-April and half this quantity June 1 and 
again September 1. 

It should always be remembered that any material that will 
kill a weed will kill most any plant with which it comes in 
contact. When handling any of the weed-killing materials, 
read the directions carefully, then “‘watch your step.” 

—Paul W. Dempsey. 


Waltham, Mass. 
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Another Phase of Non-Fruiting 


ONALD WYMAN’S article, “If ‘Fruiting’ Shrubs Fail 
to Fruit,’’ in the October 15 issue of Horticulture, 
brought out in a clear, forceful way a most important phase 
of non-fruiting. That phase is entirely a matter of sex and, 
ac such, is clearly visible to the observant horticulturist. An- 
other aspect of the subject, which has to do with the more 
complicated subject of non-fruiting in bisexual plants, seems, 
however, to have had little attention from gardeners, although 
it is quite as important as the other, if we are to obtain yearly 
production from our fruit-bearing plants. 

I am just an ordinary gardener, working with the more or 
less concrete matters of a gardener’s life, and lay no claim to 
knowledge of the biological sciences. It seems to me, though, 
that biologists have scientific explanations for some age-old 
horticultural practices which will help us in this dilemma. 
The biennial fruiting habit of many of our apples and orna- 
mental crabapples is an example. Given their own way, few 
of them bear abundantly every year, yet they can be induced 
to flower freely every Spring, if one injects the correct period 
of stress into their life cycles. That stress period may be a 
severe root-pruning, withholding of water at some critical 
period, as at the time of laying down of fruit buds, or any 
other factor which seemingly threatens the life of the tree. 

The biologists have a phrase, ‘‘margin of safety,’’ to explain 
these reactions to horticultural practices which gardeners have 
used for ages. Condensed into as short a space as possible, it 
may be stated as follows: ‘““When the stimuli affecting a 
plant’s existence are normal, and there appears no threat to the 
continued existence of the species, the reaction appears to be to 
confine most energy to vegetative growth rather than expend 


it in seed production. But give that plant a stimulus which 
threatens the existence of the species and it will increase seed 
production to the limit.”’ 

The treatment of trained fruit trees, in which root-pruning 
and repressive top-pruning is practiced, is a case in point, as is 
the practice of the citrus grower in withholding water from 
his trees while they are laying down buds for the following 
season. In both cases the trees work under the stimulus that 
the existence of the species is threatened. These facts, and 
others regarding nutrition, transpiration, climatological forces, 
and all the factors which enter into a plant’s behavior, have 
practical value for you and me. 

There is much more to the subject than has been inade- 
quately set forth here—much more of interest, and not a little 
of profit to the everyday gardener. It may be that further 
study and experimentation will solve the problem, aside from 
the effects of adverse weather conditions such as frosts, or the 
yearly production of our fruit-bearing plants. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 
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Experimenting With Seedlings 


HERE are two diametrically opposite ways of treating 

one’s favorite plants, both of them good. Either one can 
get the finest selected varieties and keep them up to top stand- 
ards or one can go back to the beginning and experiment with 
the aboriginal forms. 

By way of illustration, I present the good old garden pink, 
Dianthus plumarius. Like every other ancient favorite, this 
species has developed many diverse varieties. The best of these 
are propagated by cuttings; the nurserymen and florists will 
sell you rooted plants of these named sorts, and such plants are 
a joy to cultivate. 

By contrast, I bought of a German seed firm a few years ago 
a packet of mixed seed of this same D. plumarius and from 
this grew several hundred seedlings. The strongest of these 
nurslings were lined out in the garden, where for two years 
they supplied more excitement than a pup with a bone. There 
was an enormous amount of variation. Some plants were vig- 
orous and rather upright in habit; others were so weak and 
sloppy they could not sit up to be fed. Some bloomed early 
and were very floriferous, others were more shy and coy than a 
chaperone. The colors and markings of the blossoms presented 
a like miscellany. 

As might have been expected, 99 per cent of the plants were 
very common and hardly worth a second thought. But several 
were really good and two or three were outstanding—treally 
beautiful and worth while. The one we liked best bore single 
white flowers deeply fringed and bore them freely for a long 
Summer season. Like nearly all examples of this species, they 
were richly fragrant. This unnamed home-grown variety we 
have kept in the garden for several years. 

The same sort of thing can be done with many other 
species. A good many amateur gardeners, for instance, like to 
grow seedling dahlias or seedling irises. It is an excellent 
gamble, but unlike most gambling has a much greater per- 
centage of chances for winning. 

—Frank A. Waugh. 
Amherst, Mass. 


Readings on Conservation 


FB: library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society is 
endeavoring to meet a widespread demand for reference 
material dealing with conservation subjects by listing a large 
number of books, pamphlets and bulletins prepared by compe- 
tent conservation authorities. The list follows: 


American conservation in picture and story, compiled by Ovid Butler. 

American forests and forest life, anniversary number. 

American plants for American gardens, by E. A. Roberts and E. Rehmann. 

Big trees, by W. Fry and J. R. White. 

Conservation reader, by H. W. Fairbanks. 

Everybody's garden, by W. P. Eaton. 

Everybody's garden, by F. A. Waugh. 

The face of the land, by Design and industries association. 

Forests and mankind, by C. L. Pack and T. Gill. 

The garden beautiful, by W. Robinson. 

Growing beauty, a school study ... in. . . outdoor beauty, by N. M. Worden. 

Handbook of conservation, by the Society for the preservation of the landscape 
features of Essex Co., Mass. and Peabody Museum, Salem, Mass. 

Harvard forest models, by the Harvard forest. 

Harvard forest 1907-1934, by the Alumni of the Harvard forest school. 

Historic trees of Massachusetts, by J. R. Simmons. 

Home and garden, by G. Jekyll. 

The landscape beautiful, by F. A. Waugh. 

Landscape conservation, by F. A. Waugh. 

Methods of attracting birds, by G. H. Trafton. 

My wild flower garden, by H. Durand. 

The natural style in landscape gardening, by F. A. Waugh. 

A naturalist’s guide to the Americas, by the Ecological society of America. 

Our national forests, by R. H. D. Boerker. 

Preservation and perpetuation of our native wild flowers, by A. C. Burrage. 

Roadside development, by J. M. Bennett. 

Roadside planting, by Roads beautifying association. 

School book of forestry, by C. L. Pack. 

State parks and the recreational uses of state forests in the U. S., by R. H. Torrey. 

Trees as good citizens, by C. L. Pack. 

Wild flowers, by H. D. House. 

Wild garden, by M. McKenny. 

Wild gardens of New England, by W. P. Eaton. 

Wood and garden, by G. Jekyll. 


\ 
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Fragrant Herbs Grown Indoors 


N THE October 15 number of Horticulture, an article 
about savory herbs for the Winter garden caught my eye. 
Now this particular subject has long been the rocky and bar- 
ren spot to me in herb-growing, principally because I have 
been asked about it frequently by newspaper writers. One 
Winter I grew sweet marjoram, chives, parsley and chervil in 
pots in my kitchen on the ledge of the window. The sweet 
marjoram developed the odd habit of becoming a trailer, and 
its stems dropped down prettily over the sides of the pot, but 
the flavor of the leaves was almost completely lost. The chives, 
in spite of being carried outside on every warm day and dur- 
ing every warm rain, became yellowish and also lost their 
flavor, as did chervil and parsley. I then came to the conclu- 
sion that herbs grown indoors during the Winter did not 
yield the same essential oil as those which are grown out in the 
earth during the Summer. 

But why should any gardener grow herbs indoors anyway? 
Most herb gardeners have found that plants with fragrant 
leaves have the greatest amount of essential oil just before the 
flower buds open. It has been thought that the fragrance is a 
secondary sex characteristic to attract insects and so secure 
pollination. It seems far wiser, to me, to dry the herbs in the 
Summer and cure tham when they have the greatest amount 
of flavor and store them for Winter use. 

In my own garden I have found that thyme and Winter 
savory, which are perennials, and also chives and lovage, are 
flavored much more faintly in the Winter than they are in 
Summer. 

However, I am often asked by city dwellers who have 
become enthusiastic about flavoring their food with herbs 
whether they can grow them in window boxes. I should think 
they might, in the Summer. 

Fond as I am of herbs, and much as I admire the charm of 
the delicately shaped leaves of the thymes, savories, marjorams 
and lavenders, I do not think they add color or life to an 
indoor window box. I consider Spring-flowering bulbs, be- 
gonias, fuchsias, and even pine boughs, far more decorative. 


Peekskill, N. Y. —Helen M. Fox. 


Missouri Sundrops in the Garden 


FAVORITE in my garden which always attracts atten- 
tion is Ginothera missouriensis, the Missouri sundrop or 
Missouri primrose. It is semi-prostrate in form, about six 
inches high, and bears showy golden cup-shaped blossoms as 
large as four inches in diameter. These appear in early Summer 
and continue for several weeks. Each blossom lasts but a day, 
wilting in the evening, but accompanies the plant for a day or 
two more in the form of an orange strand of twisted petals. 
These, too, play their part in the garden decoration. The 
leaves are narrow, about four inches long, making an incon- 
spicuous background for the gold flowers and the orange rolls 
of yesterday’s flowers. 

When the plant is not in bloom the foliage cannot be 
figured on as a part of the garden effect. If the plants are used 
as a border edging, annuals can be planted with them to ac- 
company them in bloom and follow them. Magenta or purple 
petunias are an enchanting companion for these sundrops. 

They are so hardy, and their culture is so simple as to make 
their scarcity in the East a puzzle. Books tell us that they are 
easily ‘‘made at home”’ by a dry sandy soil and full sunshine. 
My soil is not particularly dry, nor truly sandy, and my 
plants receive but a few hours’ sunshine during the course of 
the day, yet the Missouri sundrops continue blissfully. I do 
find, however, that under such conditions the plants must be 
divided every two years in order to have quantities of blooms. 
This simple method of increase in Spring or Fall is a delight. 
I find I cannot have too many Missouri sundrops. 


Pleasantville, N. Y. —Dorothea Blom. 
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An Meal fift Book 


For eight years Miss Preininger has 
studied flower arrangement with 
foreign teachers. She is probably the 
only American to hold a certificate 
from one of the great Japanese schools 
devoted to this art. She has been par- 
ticularly successful in developing 
arrangements suitable for modern American households. 
This book is one of the most beautiful as well as one of the 
most inspiring on flower arrangement ever published in 
America. 





Japanese Hower Arrangement 


for Modern Homes 
By MARGARET PREININGER 


With 53 plates reproduced from photographs and 200 line drawings. 
53 : 8 
Quarto. Bound in Japanese Inamachi. $5.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY ~: Publishers + Boston 











-- Kora Better. Lawn 
and Garden in 1937 


FLORIDA HUMUS 


® High nitrogen content. High water holding capacity. 


Correct acidity for most plants and grasses. ALL HUMUS 
—no weed seeds or foreign matter. 


Write for free booklet—Nature’s Way to Better Lawns and Gardens. 


Florida Humus is mined and manufactured at 
Zellwood (Orange County) Florida by: 


FLORIDA HUMUS COMPANY 
Sales Office — 141-R Milk St.. Boston... Mass. 











PROTECTION | 
ae from "Winter-Kill" CRONAMERE 
e Keynote is INSULATIONI 
Protect your valuable shrubs ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 
and perennials now with an insulat- Shore Road 


ing mulch of Emblem-Protected 
Peat Moss and assure beautiful|} Greens Farms Conn. 
blooms again next Spring. Inex- | 
pensive, simple to use. Offer you CONTINU- 


“Winter Mulch” —a new 


bulletin . .. Tells How, When and |}OUS BLOOM IN 
Why ... It’s Free. Write today for|} THE ROCK GARDEN 
copy. Address Dept. H-12B. 


PEAT IMPORT corporation | through their catalogue 


APTI Shute De® || containing over 1,000 


v 155 JOHN ST... NEW YORK, N. Y. ° . . 
species and varieties of 


PZT Moss rock plants. 











® 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE cneneiin aia. 
Everyone who gardens enjoys reading the a Founded 1901 
deners’ Chronicle, America’s finest garden monthly. 
As official organ of the Nat. Assoc. of Gardeners ae 
and the American Rock Garden Soc., it brings a 
wealth of information at little cost. Subscription Spring and Fall Terms in Groton. 
price is $2.00 a year, 25 cents a copy. Trial sub- WINTER TEEM IN BOSTON. 
scription, 5 months for $1.00. Hy hg aA yi 5. Sa 
' B., ch. ” ewbury St., 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE Daston, Write for Oatalos. 


1270-H Sixth Avenue New York City 
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For a Christmas Gift What 
Is Better Than Living Plants 
Which Are Hardy and 
Bloom at That Season? 


The Christmas Rose or Helle- 
borus we have strong plants of, it 
requires partial shade, a mulch in 
Summer and water in periods of 
severe drought. 


We have the following varieties of 











this interesting and lovely plant. 


Helleborus niger przcox, pure white. 
niger altifolius or maximus, pure 
white. 
“orientalis hybrids, pink to pur- 
plish. 
viridus, heavily branched heads of 
green flowers. 
All of the above varieties are hardy in 
New England but stocks are rather 
limited. Strong flowering plants, $1.00 
each, $10.00 per doz. Extra strong, 
$1.50-$2.00 each. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 











BURPEES 
GIANT 


Dah/ia-tlowered 


INNIAS 


The largest and most beautiful of all 
Zinnias. Grown on Burpee’s Flora- 
dale Farms. To advertise Burpee 
Quality Seeds, we make this Special 
Offer: FOUR BEST SEPARATE 
COLORS—Searlet, Yellow, Laven- 
der, Rose. One regular full-size pkt. 
of each, 4 pkts. in all, for only 10e. 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE 
All the Best Flowers and Vege- 
tables. Lower Prices for 1937. Many 
new varieties, including ‘‘Crown of Gold’’ Marigold. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 406 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


FLOWERING PLANTS 
TREES, SHRUBS 


Ours is one of the most complete stocks 
in America, and provides material for 
year-round color in your garden. Our 
services are many and varied. Two 
display grounds conveniently located. 
Write Now for “Better Gardens for 1986”"— 
ent FREE! 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 
North Abington, Mass. Framingham, Mass. 
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25 mammoth bulbs 


PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS 
post paid ror onty $4 


The flower of exquisite 
fragrance! Easy to grow 
—in bowls with pebbles 9 
and water. Plant now ~# 
and several times during ¥- 
the Winter, and have its 
constant companionship. 
Sent postpaid. Write for 
free bulb catalog. 


HENRY A. DREER 


‘aN 

\ 
283 DREER BLDG. [ 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


os Sy Rare and Fancy Camellias 


There's a thrill in growing these ex- 
quisite winter-flowering evergreens of 
regal dignity; their alluring color tones 
+ nmumerous forms, and exciting 
individuality. Easy culture in ‘‘cool’’ 
greenhouse. 48-page cultural booklet 
free with order, otherwise $1 postpaid. 
Illustrated catalogue ‘‘H"’ of America’s 
finest prize-winning, pot grown 


Cc: I! 

ametiias, atis. 
**LONGVIEW.’ o CRICHTON, ALA. 
Our Beautiful Color Illustrated 


SPRING CATALOG 
will be ready for mailing February 15 
IT IS FREE 
Write for it NOW 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Dept. 28 BABYLON, N. Y. 
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Hermit-Thrushes at Christmas Time 


WE IN Virginia never hear the heavenly music of the 
hermit-thrushes, yet have the pleasure of feeding and 
studying these birds during the Winter months. In Piedmont 
they have been a constant source of joy to me for three 
Winters. 

Last Christmas I used a swag of holly, very full of berries, 
on the front door. Snow had been on the ground for several 
days before Christmas, and on the following Sunday we had 
another unusually heavy saow. All day, off and on, I heard 
what seemed a gentle tapping, but not until late afternoon, 
looking out of a window, did I discover the source of the tap- 
ping: one of the thrushes was eating a holly berry on the 
porch. I sat very quietly and watched the birds, two now, fly 
back and forth, up to the holly to get a berry. 

By Monday every berry had been eaten off the branches. 
I put out twigs I had used in the house. By this time they 
knew where food was to be found and ate apples, bread 
crumbs and grits. As long as the persimmons held out, they 
ate them also, but the tree was soon bare, since even the flickers 
ate the fruit. 

The thrushes are very shy and do not appear to associate 
with other birds. I have never seen them at the feeding station 
with my large flock of 18 other varieties. When the snow is 
gone and the weather warmer, the thrushes disappear, but 
snow and ice bring them close to the house again. Last Winter 
we had unusual weather, with the ground covered with snow 
for weeks, which fact gave bird lovers a marvelous opportu- 
nity to care for their feathered friends and to study their 
habits. 

Their cheerfulness and resourcefulness are an inspiration. 
The merry clear call of the Carolina wren on a cold, bitter 
morning changes the aspect of the day and is as stimulating as 
a good cup of steaming coffee. 

—Jessie Quinby Evans. 
Schoolfield, Va. 


Propagation of the Hemerocallis 


Feo method of hemerocallis propagation by means of ex- 
cised tender crown tips is very simple and can be used by 
anyone, for all the equipment that is required is a flat of coarse 
sand and a shaded location. 

In practice, the tender crown tip of hemerocallis is cut off 
so that a small portion of the stem, consisting of the tip, is 
taken along together with the adhering leaves. Structurally, 
such a tender crown tip is equivalent to a tip cutting. The 
leaves are trimmed to about three inches and the cuttings are 
inserted into the sand to about one to one and one-half inches. 
The sand should be kept moist, but not too wet. 

When making the cut it is desirable but not necessary to 
slant it in order to have a little more of the stem on one side of 
the root base. This seems to hasten sprouting from the muti- 
lated plant, which is left in place in the ground. The tender tip 
cuttings may also be cut vertically into halves and quarters if 
desired, but the percentage of sprouting will be cut slightly. 

In the initial experiments at Mira Flores, root growth 
began within a week and the leaves began to elongate within 


| ten days. In three weeks roots were one and one-half inches 


long and plants had begun to grow. All of the ten tips used 
in the experiment rooted and formed plants. The rooted tip 
should be left in the sand until the roots are three or more 
inches long before transplanting. Experience has shown that 
when tender crown tips are broken off in transplanting hem- 
erocallis or are cut off as described above, one or more new 
side shoots appear on the mutilated crown. However, the tips 
should not be broken or cut off too frequently, otherwise the 
vigor of the plant may be unduly reduced. 
—Hamilton P. Traub. 

Orlando, Fla. 
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HEMLOCKS 


When in need of some 
CHOICE TSUGA CANA- 
DENSIS ranging from 2 feet 
up to 18 feet, please write us, 
or better still, pay us a visit 
and see the QUALITY of our 
offerings. 


West Newbury 





Cherry Hill Nurseries 
(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 


Mass. 








rae ee 
GARDEN 






CATALOG 


Accurate planting and spraying 
charts, vitamin values and easy 
cultures not found elsewhere. 

Don’t be limited to a small se- 
lection, but order from this large 
ist of best old 





63 E. Spring St. 


rieties of fi 
Wale for 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED co. 


yan owed ¥ bles. Reasonable 


book today. It’s di 





87th Year Columbus, Ohio 





old and many new va- 
— 





Sensational EVERBLOOMING 
CLIMBING ROSES 


cae = 1—2 Year, Field-Grown Plants 
e Orders Now for Sp Delivery 
Your choice of Everbloomin mbing 
an; Everblooming Climbing Pink 
or Everblooming Climbing 
Red Radiance at $1 each; any 6 for $5. 


Postpaid—COultural Directions Included 


ROBERT WAYMAN .ona tevano. w. ¥. 





EVERGREENS, Deciduous 


Trees and Flowering Shrubs 


(Quality considered) in Large 
tities can be purchased from =. 
Reasonably than anywhere else. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
(Established 1878) 
50 Church Street New York City 








PETER HENDERSON’S 
1937 CATALOGUE 
Send your name and address now and 
this outstanding American Seed Cata- 
logue, more attractive than ever, will be 
mailed shortly after January first with- 
cut charge. 
PETER HENDERSON & CO. 

35 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








ORCHIDS 


of distinction 


EDWARD A. MANDA, Inc. 
130 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 











Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 
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co 


you are a keen gardener, 

you are interested in new methods 

and new plants, 

I: you like reading about flowers in 

all parts of the world, 

you want to improve your garden- 

ing knowledge, 

If you like authoritative text and 
magnificent illustrations, you can- 
not afford to be without 

The New Flora and Silva 
the international quarterly 
gardening journal. 
$5 per annum, post free 
Free prospectus from the publisher 
THE NEW FLORA AND SILVA 
29 Dover Street London W1, England 


OSMO Water Mats 


Help Plants to Grow Bigger 
and Bloom Better in the Home 


See article, page 421, in 
HORTICULTURE, Nov. 1, 1936 


Without Saucer 
6 inch 30c, 4% inch 25c, 3% inch 20c 
With Green Metal Saucer 
Large 50c, medium 40c, small 30c 
Postpaid in New England 
Elsewhere add 10% 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL SQ., BOSTON 


A eeiiieel 








ATTRACT the BIRDS by this window 
feeder. Fasten to ledge. Cypress, stained brown 24” 

long by 11” wide, $3.00 postpaid. Splendid gift. 
Write for bulletin on other feeders & unusual gifts. 











THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


> Peat- moss. > 


Established 42 Years 
50 Bales, $1.70 Bale—25 Bales, $1.75 Bale 
10 Bales, $1.85 Bale—1 Bale, $2.60 
Bone Meal, Cow or Sheep Manure 
10 Bags, $2.00 Bag—1 Bag, $2.50 
Poultry Moss, $1.65 Bale—10 Bale Lots 
E. L. SHUTE & CO., LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
PHILA. PHONE, CHESTNUT HILL 5454 
LEXINGTON 210 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 











MRS. PRESTON RICE, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., will be on garden lecture itinerary in 
Texas and California, January, 1937; east- 
ern states, February; Iowa in March. 





RARE and CHOICE Al; are Lan alealy 
den Seeds. 5c PACKETS. List ney 
mailed. John Abercrombie, PRHS 82 
West Pender Street, Vancouver, 0 





FREE SAMPLE choice flower seed, with 
complete list offering several of the latest 
novelties at 4c a big, — ~~ y= Satis 
faction guaranteed. edard, 19 
Epsom Ave., Toronto, y Pe 





POTASH FERTILIZER, (Canadian Hard- 
wood Ashes): Makes Satisfied Oustomers. 
Free Circular Explaining. George Stevens, 
Peterborough, Ontario. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive peckaet 85c. —_ Tree 
Flower ——— 316 W. Chew S8t., Phila- 





delphia, Pa. 

ROSES—Hardy, two Leg field grown ever- 
blooming plants. rice. ae 
lescriptive catalog ng Rose Nur- 


series, Box 702-H, Tyler, Texas. 


FOUR PAMPHLETS 
Prepared by the Massachusetts Hor- 
icultural Society, for sale at Horti- 
tural Hall, Boston, as follows: 


Herbs: How to grow them and use them 75c 
Garden Club Pro 50c 





Sent postpall on vecsigt of check ov stamps 
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Color Variations in the Cardinal Flower 


URING the past two seasons in my field work with native 
ferns it has been my good fortune to discover several 
sports in the color of our Cardinal flower, Lobelia cardinalis. 
Among them are several pure whites, strong clear pinks, light 
pinks, a good magenta and the past season a single plant of 
white showing a strong cast of yellow. They have attracted 
the attention of many botanists and lovers of wild flowers. 
All the eight plants brought in during the season of 1935 
came back the past season to reproduce the same coloration, 
although I had surmised that they might return to the normal 
in their second blooming period. At present I have some 50 
or 60 seedlings from these plants and am waiting expectantly 
for their blooming period next year to check their color. 
Plant experts believe that the normal and sport color will run 
about half and half, and my object is to establish a constant 
strain of each color. 
—Dr. M. R. Sharpe. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 


Polemonium Carneum in the Garden 


NE of the most accommodating wild plants, among hun- 
dreds with which I have experimented, is a dwarf type 
Jacob’s Ladder, Polemonium carneum, found on the eastern 
edge of the Siskiyou Mountains near the California-Oregon 
line. It has the largest flowers of its family, salmon-pink or 
apricot in color, neat fern-like foliage compactly arranged, and 
averages less than 14 inches in height in its natural habitat. 
From a dozen plants collected several years ago it has be- 
come a habit with me to make root divisions in early Spring 
or Fall to fill vacancies in the rock garden, regardless of how 
suitable the location may be for the plant. Aside from 
Heuchera micrantha no wildling from this section has proven 
so tractable. Unless a large number of plants are desired I 
would consider it a waste of time to plant seeds of this species. 
At no time has it shown any tendency to spread from the spot 
in which first placed. Judicious cutting prolongs the flowering 
season through April, May and June. Shearing in Spring in- 
duces mass flower effects. Northerly exposures would probably 
be best to acclimate this species in the East. 
—John H. Heckner. 
Jacksonville, Ore. 


Growing English Ivy in Water 


VY bowls remain popular, but the English ivy can be 
grown in almost any kind of receptacle which will hold 
water and has a mouth small enough to keep it from falling 
out. Only water is needed, no earth being required. It is well, 
however, to have a little charcoal in the water to keep it sweet, 
and the water must be replenished as fast as it evaporates. 
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ROSES 


Planted Now Will Give 
Better Blooms in June 


Amateurs the country over have derived 
thorough satisfaction by planting Our Fall 
Collection of Roses. A few recent roses of 
proved value have been added this year. 
All are 2-yr.-old budded roses, grown in the 
open ground at our Nurseries. 

Fali Collection 

12 Everblooming Roses 
Value $9.75 delivered prep’d for $7.50 
east of the Mississippi 

Charles P. Kilham. Orange pink .75c¢ 
Etoile de Hollande. Dark red ....75¢ 
Golden Dawn. Rich yellow ...... 75¢ 
McGredy’s Ivory. Ivory white ..1. 
McGredy’s Scarlet. Scarlet red ...75c 


Mme. Jules Bouche. White ...... 75¢ 
Mrs. E. P. Thom. Yellow ....... 75e¢ 
Mrs. Henry Bowles. Pink ....... 75e 
Mrs. Sam McGredy. Scarlet ....1.00 
Pres. Herbert Hoover. Yellow 
tle ES ea ep ee 75¢ 
Trigo. Cadmium yellow ........ 1.00 


Wm. Kordes. Copper and salmon 75c 


Any quantity may be ordered at 
prices quoted. 
Our Complete Catalog sent free on request. 
Visit our Nurseries 9 miles from 
New York City. 


Bobbink & Atkins 


RUTHERFORD 22, NEW JERSEY 





Christmas Collection 


For $2.00 Prepaid, we will ship 2 each, 


large bulbs, correctly labeled and 
neatly packed, as follows: 
AMADOR JEAN DU TAILLES 


BLUE DANUBE MAMMOTH WHITE 
BRIGHTSIDE PELEGRINA 
CORYPHEE POLAR ICE 
SALBACH’S PINE 
HALLOWE’EN WASAGA 


Send for 1987 Oatalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WILT-LESS FLOWER CUTTER 


Trims stems cleanly — 
slantwise. Result — the 
flowers bloom for days 
longer. 

IDEAL XMAS GIFT 
Nickeled $1.00 postpaid 
Deluxe, Chrome $1.50 
Mail check to 


THE ULLMAN CoO. 
83 HARRISON AVENUE 
NORTHAMPTON MASS. 














@ Be Smart 
® Be Thoughtful 
® Be Thrifty 
Give Flowers and Plants for Christmas 
Always the Most Exclusive 
BUTTERWORTH’S 


FRAMINGHAM MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone 3533 








Eastern America’s Finest 


ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


Mitchell Nurseries, Inc. 
Barre 


Collection of 


a BURPEE’S 
‘a sine 


like to see growing in your garden 


Catalog Free 


Catalog. Describes every flower and vege- 





Vermont 





The flowers and vegetables you would 
read all about them in Burpee’s Seed 


table worth growing. Not a variety has 
been advanced in price and many are offered 
at lower prices for 1937. Write for free copy. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co.,540 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 











TREES 


All sizes and varieties—planted wherever you want them—at prices 
that are worth while investigating. 
Estimates and Expert Advice Without Obligation 
Cavity Work — Pruning — Fertilizing 


WHITE & FRANKE,INC. 
30 Cameron Street, Brookline, Mass. Asp. 4204-4205 











Christmas is Coming! 


Acceptable Gifts appropriately wrapped. 
S-L-N INVISIBLE PLANT STAKES 
ODE" GRE SO Ge cc cevcesctces ey 00 
Pg Od 2.00 
NEW INVISIBLE PLANT SUPPORTS 
A gift package 4-5”, 4-10” and 4-15” for $2 
KIT of 20 GARDEN LABELS for . . $1.00 
Christmas Circular on request 


W. B. ESSELEN, 80-B BOYLSTON ST.., BOSTON 





FEED the BIRDS 


Try Beginner's Luck. 
Get an Automatic Feeder 
full of Packard Bird 
Food, all for $1 postpaid. 
WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 WASHINGTON STREET 
CANTON, MASS. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


AFTERNOON LECTURES 
at 


Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


January 13, 1937 at 2:30 P.M. 
MR. NORMAN TAYLOR 

on 
"Plant Exploring in Brazil" 


January 20, 1937 at 2:30 P.M. 
MR. WILLIAM DORAN 
on 


"House Plants” 


In co-operation with the Gardeners’ and Florists’ 
Club of Boston 


February 10, 1937 at 2:30 P.M. 
MRS. PRESTON RICE 
on 
"Spring and Autumn in the Garden" 


February 17, 1937 at 2:30 P.M. 
MR. GEORGE GRAVES 
on 


"The Best of the Novelties” 


In co-operation with the Gardeners’ and Florists’ 
Club of Boston 


For additional information, apply to the 











THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue New York City 


€ 


EVENING LECTURE 


JANUARY 14 
8:30 p.m. 


The eminent photographer and 
Delphinium expert 


MR. EDWARD STEICHEN 


will speak on 


"THE MODERN DELPHINIUM" 


(The story of its evolution, an analysis 
of the various strains available today 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Organised Nevember 24,1827 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





All persons interested in gardening 
are cordially invited to become 
members. 


Among the privileges are: sub- 
scription to "Horticulture"; admis- 
sion to the Philadelphia Hower Show, 
other exhibitions and illustrated lec- 
tures; use of the Library; advice from 
the Garden Consultant; and admis- 
sion to "Garden Visits" in the Spring. 


Annual Dues $3.00 


Apply to the Secretary 
for further information 


A membership makes a pleasing 
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THE 
OLD FARMER'S 
ALMANAC 


For 1937— Now Ready! 


It is as essential in the home as the Family 
Bible, Bartlett’s “Familiar Quotations,” 
the Dictionary or Fannie Farmer’s Cook 
Book and as essential to the individual as 
the Daily Paper. 





Contributions by Joseph C. Lincoln, 
Courtney Ryley Cooper, Robert Frost, 
Christopher Morley, Frank A. Goodwin, 
A. C. Cline, M. Gale Eastman and others. 





Special articles on Weather Forecasts, 
Social Security, Household Matters, 
Poultry, etc., beside all the astronomical 
data. 


If you cannot secure the Almanac at your 
bookstore or newsstand, please send 20c 
(stamps acceptable) to pay cost and postage to: 


THE OLD FARMER’S ALMANAC 


34 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


relly Vibe @u-1ele) @ 
AT INCREDIBLY LOW PRICES 


IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR GARDEN LOVER 


WILD FLOWERS 


By HOMER D. HOUSE 
W as $7.50—Now Only $3.95 


Only a vast printing makes such a price reduction possible. The 
original text and 364 fine colored photographs are complete. You 
will want this book, not only as an aid to the identification of wild 


flowers, but as a work of art. 


“The illustrations . . . are reproduced with singular truth and 
accuracy. It would be difficult to find a more beautiful book about 
flowers.”—THE New York TIMES 


GARDEN FLOWERS IN COLOR 


By G. A. STEVENS 
W as $3.75—Now Only $1.98 


More than 400 cultivated plants are illustrated in full color and 
described in this only “Picture Cyclopedia of Cultivated Flowers, 
now reissued in a fine popular-priced edition. 


“Indispensable for the home library regardless of other garden 
books.”—-THE GARDEN QUARTERLY 


THE MACMILLAN CO., 60 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 



































NEW GARDEN BOOKS 


~A meritorious list of the 1936- garden books 
recommended by HORTICULTURE for every garden 


lover's book shelf. 
THE COMPLETE BOOK OF GARDENING 


Leonard Barron 
THE GARDENER'S FIRST YEAR 
Alfred Bates 
GREEN LAURELS: The lives and achievements of the 


great naturalists 
Donald Culross Peattie 
SEEDS, THEIR PLACE IN LIFE AND LEGEND 
Vernon Quinn 


GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
E. L. D. Seymour 


GARDEN DICTIONARY 


Norman Taylor 


PRINCIPLES OF FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
Edward A. White 

ADVENTURES WITH HARDY BULBS 
Louise Beebe Wilder 


FOUR SEASONS IN YOUR GARDEN 
John C. Wister 


BULBS FOR YOUR GARDEN 
Allan H. Wood, Jr. 


Send Money Order or Check to 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 

















